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EDGAR ALLAN POE.
But it was as a critic, not as an imaginative or humorous author, that Poe made the editorial hit that placed the new Southern monthly at once beside the " Knickerbocker "  and the " New Eng-lander" as a national magazine.    While at Baltimore he had contributed a few perfunctory book notices, but only when he was publicly known as editor did he, to use the expression of a contemporary, " fall in with his broad-axe."    L/ate in the fall of 1885 there appeared the loudly-announced, much-bepuffed "Norman Leslie," one of the popular novels of its day;  it was ambitious, crude, and foolish, but its pretentiousness seems the particular quality which led Poe to single it out for an example.   In the issue for December, therefore, he subjected it to such scrutiny as had never been known in our country before, and he did his task so trenchantly and convincingly, with such spirit and effect, that £he public were widely interested; they bought,  read,  and looked for more.     The Southern press with one voice cried on havoc; they were only too glad to find in their own country a youth with the boldness to rouse and the skill to worry Knickerbocker game, for the young author, Theodore S. Fay, was a pet of the metropolitan EtteVateurs and an associate editor of the " New York Mirror," then the best literary weekly of the country.    Even if Poe had not been applauded to the echo, he was not of a nature to hesitate in following up a predetermined line of policy; but he
